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ABSTRACT 



Researchers have called psychcrlog i s ts ' attention to 
the role that client perception of the therapeutic relationship plays 
in therapy outcome. Past studies assessing the impact on clients of 
therapist age have useel varied research strategies and raised several 
methodological nssues. A study was undertaken which attempted to 
resolve some of these issues and addjress the counselor-client agfe 
issue as a determinant of counselee preferences for help. Single 
(N=48) and married (N=48) women, between the ages of 18 and 31, 
observed one therapist in videotaped simulated interviews handling 
three client problems varied for interpersonal int imacy Two older 
women (61 and 74 years old) and two younger women (26 and 34 years 
old) served as counselor s . * Sub jects then completed the Client 
Satisfaction Form and rated the counselor's attractiveness, 
expertness, and trustworthiness, using the Counselor Rating 
Form-Short. The results ^showed that younger counselors were preferred 
over .older counselors when time management was an issue. No 
preferences basecj on counselor age were expressed for more intimate 
problefns. Analyses of data on counselor expertness, attractiveness, 
and trustworthiness suggested that, although individual differences 
among counselors seemed to contribute %o client satisfaction in 
dealing with issues of differential int imacy , chronological age did 
not emerge as a iitoctor in younger , prospective clientfe f perceptions 
of counselor attributes. (NRB) 
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Abstract 

' ' / 
In an effort to resolve previous research findings regarding the 

salience of counsei or-c 1 I en t age similarity as a determinant of 

■v • '1 

counselor preferences, 96 young women saw either an^older or a 

ft. 4 

.younger counselor discussing problems varying in their intimacy 
level. Analyses suggested .that while individual differences 
among counselors seemed to contribute to client satisfaction in 
dealing with issues of differential intimacy, chronological age 
did not emerge as a factor in younger prospective clients' 
perceptions of counselor attributes. x 




Ef ^ec ts of Counse 1 or -CI i«n t Age S imi 1 Ar i ty and - 

0 

Presenting Problem Intimacy 6n Client Satisfaction ; 



Researrchers have called psychologists' attention to the role 
clients 7 perceptions of the therapeutic relationship plays in 
therapy outcome (e.g., Burmarv, 1977; Strong, 1968). But as 
Robi/her and Storandt <1?83) noted, clients' perceptions may' vary 
as a function of both the therapist and the client. Of 
particular interest to the present investigation was the role of 
counselor age on college age wqpen . In theory, age matching , 
could (a) lead to greater client satisfaction and have an impact 
on the quality of therapeutic interaction and (b) have 
implications for client assignment and staffing policies in 
university counseling centers. 

Simons and Helms (1976) had f emal e ' un i ver si ty students (age 
r^n<je 18 to 21) and non-studen tsi (age range 19 to 76) evaluate a 
photograph and description of male or femalft therapists. 
Therapists of both sexes were chosen to represent four different 
age group*: 25-35 years, 35-45 years, 45-55 y year*, and 55-45 
years. College women preferred women counselors fn the 35-^45 and 
the 55-65 age ranges , whereas non-college women preferred the 
oldest age group. Simons and Helms <1?76) findings suggested 
that, i r\ the case of female counselors, women clients prefer a 
therapist to be older. 

^imon (1978) asked college men and women to rank equally 
recommenced therapists whom they might consult for a personal 



problem. The three, mal e ) and three female therapists differed in 

age: ^p-year s-oVd, 40-year s~ol d, and 53ryears old. Tne women 

\ . ■ 

students' first choke -for a -female therapist was the 40-year- 
old: 

Lasky and Salomone (1977) presented psychiatric male in- 

i 

patients of d i f f er i ng^ges ( i . e . , under 30, 30-45, over 45) with 
color si ides , and 10 minute audiotape segment -from a counseling 

session conducted by a younger (age 24) or older (age 48) 

* \ ■ • * 

therapist.* Counselor status (high vs. low) was crossed over 

client age Ind counselor age. Significant three-way interaction 

between client age, counselor age ; and counselor status Indicated 

* v * 

patients under 30 were most attracted to the younger "low st^tuj^ 

therapist. No differences Emerged f ^r <the patients in the 30-45. 

year age group. While not significant, the oldest patient ^roup 

in- 
tended to prefer -older therapists. * * 

Recently Robinerj and Storandt (1983) had two younger (26- 

V * 

and 34-year-olds) and two older (58- and 66-year-olds) counselors 
conduct an analogue interview with both younger (flange 2^-35 
years old) and older (range 65-70 years old) pseudoc 1 i en ts . 
Following the interview, cliervis reported their perceptions of 
f ac i 1 i t kt i ve conditions* (empathic under stand i ng congruence , 
level of regard, uncopdi t t onal ity of regard) and their 
Satisfaction with the -counsel or and the interview. Ho s 
differences occurred for client age or counselor age. F$owe>ver 
both young and old c 1 i en ts responded differentially to the 



'. f 

ybynger counselors, but not to the older counselors. in terms of 

satisfaction with ""the Interview, subjects responded 

x ■' . • - ' • 

.differentially .to one of the older counselors. No evidence 
emerged to support an age-s im i 1 ar i'ty hypothes^ s . * 

These studies assessing t,he impact of therapist age on 

clients vary, In the research strategies employed. The studies 

& * 

relying on photographs and/br written descriptions to manipulate 
counselor age (Simon, \973\ Simons & Helms, 1?76>, suggest female 
clients may prefer an older therapist. However, tl^ese paradigms 
provide the most nondirect contact with the counselor, 

Studi es employing recordings o*f simulated therapy interviews 
{La^Ky & Salomone, 1977), or single in vivo analogue .counsel ing 
interviews (Robiner (k Storandt, 1983) are more difficult to 
interpret. Although Lasky and Salomone (1977) used a male 
sample , their findings suggest that other counselor variables may 
interact with age in complex ways. Robiner and Storandt's (1983) 
results suggest that, for all-female counseling dyads, client- 
therapist age-similarity need not be so critical. However, 

"* 

females' counselors may vary in unique ways even when age is 
tak'en into account. 

1 

While research paradi qms/U5 i ng recorjded interviews control 
for differences between interviews (e.g., topical content, 
emotional f 1 uc tuat|fcf>s) , they usually rely on' a single stimulus 
interview thereby limiting general i zabi 1 i ty of the findings: 
Robiner and Storandt' s (1983) in vivo analogue strategy has some 
merit but was constricted to requesting volunteer clients to 
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r ) 
discuss a "problem in a personal ne 1 kt i onsh t p M with tKe 
f '■ , 

counselor. A* Robirie-r and Storandt's counselors wer^ 

r 

paraprof ess i onal crisis counselors -from a community crisis 
hotline, ft seems conceivable that they were trained and held 

( m 

expectations for dealing with critical situational problems. 
However, their pseudoc 1 i eh ts might not necessaMly h^ve viewed 
problems fn their "personal rel at i onsh i ps" as in a critical 
stage. Thus seeming discrepancies fn counse 1 or s' or i en tat i ons 
and c 1 i en ts' ~ perspec 1 1 ves might have impacted upon client's - ' 

perceptions of f ac i 1 i t at i ve conditions and satisfaction. 

\ ^ - 

^he present study attempted to resolve some of these ! 

methodological issues anfl in addition addressed the counselor- 

client age issue as a determinant of counselee preferences for 

/ 

help. This investigation employed videotaped simulated 
interviews to provide subjects greater contact with the 
counselor. Additionally, subjects observed the same counselor, 
conducting three interviews- In each interview, a different 
cl ient role-played a problem- The three role-played vignettes 
were Knoiyn to vary in terms of the intimacy of the client's 
concerns. Thus subjects- observed one therapist handle a ra'nge of 
cl ient problems. Since subjects might i den t i f y- dl f f eren t i al 1 y 
W'i th role-played cl i en t * pr obi ems depending upon subjects' marital 
status, subjects' marital status was also controlled. 

The major purp<^se of this investigation was to determine 
whether subjects per^e i ve A younger vs. older counselor 



• 1 \ m : 



r\.-.L 



di ff erent I al ly In terms of tMerap Jjtf attributes (trustworthiness, 
expertness, attractiveness) ^'nd J M of ' sat i sf ac t i on with the 
counselor. Secondarily, *the : 4tufjy^K)oked at tfrif impact of a 
subjects marital status.atnd the^ j n ter per so*al i n t i macy leveV%f 
the role-played cl ient^ problems." * * * 

Method - ' \ * 

! I t 

Subjects j ' ' 

Forty-eight married and 48 unmarried volunteer women <£1 = 

19.2 years, range 18-31) were * recru i te^ to. serve as 

pseudoc 1 i en ts. These women lived in or close to a large 

metropolitan area ^n the southwest and/or attended a largfc 

southwestern university. 

' - .. - ;: 

Dependent Measures 

i 

Subjects rated counselors' attractiveness, expertness, and • * 

trustworthiness using Corrigan and Schmidt's (1989) Counselor 

* • 

r 

Rating Form-Short (CRF-S), which is an adaptation of Barak and 
'LaCrosse's <1975) Counselor Rating Form. Corrigan and Schmidt 
(1983) reported subscale reliabilities ranging from .82 to*. 93 

« * 

which were judged sufficiently adequate to allow use of the' 
CRF-S. High scores on the CRF-S suggest greater positive degrees 
of the three counsel or attributes. 

Ashby, Ford; Guerney, and Guerney's (1957> Client 
Satisfaction Form (CSF) served as the other dependent variable^ 
The CSF consists of 25 positively and negatively phrased items 
designed to assess the client's satisfaction with the counselor 
and the interview. Robiner and Storandt (1983) reported a 
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reliability of .92 for the CSF. Higher CSF scores indicate 
greater client satisfaction. 

Vi deotape St imul j ' ^ 

Thr^ee 10-12 minute scripts were adapted -from actual 
interviews. The excerpts were edited so that they varied in 

* »- 

regard to the Interpersonal intimacy of the cl ient's presenting 
problem- , - 

* 

Neutral top > c (NEU) / In the NEU vignette the female client 
discussed managing h$r time e.g., transportation problems, 
academic progress, and part-time emp'16yment. 

Mild tqp i c (MIL) - The client in the MIL excerpt explored 
relationship issues involving breaking away -from her parents, 
communication problems with her boyfriend, and trying to -find 
more interpersonal satisfaction in her personal relationships. 

Igltense top t c ( INT) . In this scenar io, the client focused 

c\n sexual relationships, suitableness of a marital partnership, 

*- *> ' 

birth control, and a past abortion. j 

An independent sample of ^2 women read and rated the three 

scripts, in counterbalanced order, in terms of: (a) how 

i n t imate-they considered the problem presented by -the client, (b) 
J 

how difficult it would, be for a woman to discuss the problem with 
r \ ^ 
a counselor, and <c> how common the problem was among wbfrnen they 

knew. Analysis of these ratings confirmed that they were. 

perceived differentially a*d seemed to fit along a dimension 

conceptual j zhd as intimacy of the client's problem. Tttfo older 
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women <6i and 74 years old) and two younger women <26 and 34 

* 

years old) served as counselors. One older woman was a Ph.D. 

> > 
psychologist ahd one was an experienced actress. Both younger 

counselors were Ph.D. candidates with counseling practicum 

experience. On*, of five different women (20, 22, 26, 28, and 31 

i * 

years old) role-played the client in each script. 

All vignettes were A taped so that the seated counselor was 
v^j.lble from the waist up, while the client remained off camera. 
The final taped stimulus vigne*ttes ^ere judged comp^rabl e - i h ' ' 
technical quality and realism by two Ph.D. psychol ogi sts\ 
Procedure 

Upon arrival, each subject completed the biographical 
i nf ormat i on ft shee t . A female experimenter then gave a'brief , 
explanation that the three vignette sequence represented excerpts*' 

(M'f v- j. ' k . 

from sessions between the counselor and three di f f erent^cl tenths 

/ 

and u/ere being us^d with the permission of both the counselor and 
the ql ientsi - ■ • 

Each sfrbject then viewed a three vignette sequence conducted 
by the same counselor. Presentation of the NEU, MIL, and INT > 
vignettes were counterbalanced across subjects to control .for 
possible confounding due to ordering effects. 

Before vJewing each vignette* subjects were instructed to 

/ 




place themsel^yps in the client's Pj*ce and to focus on how they 
w^uld feel discussing the problem with a Counselor. -After 
viewing each- vignette subjects completed the CRF-S and CSF and 
indicated how ea*y it was for them to identify with the "client" 
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Ttve final 2X2X3 des i giv i nc 1 uded two levels of counselor 
age (older vs, younger) .and two levels of subject marital status 
(married vs., unmarried) as between subjects factors'- The third 

factor o^ problem intimacy (NEU vs. MIL vs. I NT) was treated as 

v * < f 

wPthtn .subjects factor- Two counselors werjef nested under each 
level of xounsyelor age : . y 

Resul ts and' D i scussi on v 
^jData were anal y^red via a 2(m<*rital status Cmarr i ed 7 si ngl e3 ) 
\X 2(counselor age [young-old]) Owl th counselors 12) nested wi thir 
feach revel of counselor age) repeated measures <3 levels of 
intimacy) ^nalysls of variance. All analyses were, based on cell 
sizes of 12. • • 
Preliminary analyses yielded no main effects for or, 
interactions with marital status; data were- subsequent 1 y 
collapsed across marital status to yield a 2<counsefor age) <with 
counselors as a nested factor) X 3 repeated measures ANOVA. 

As a manipulation check, analyses of script ratings yielded 
a main effect for intimacy^ level for the rated Intimacy level of 



the scripts, F = 217.51, £ < .001, favoring sexuality, with 

2,88 

time management being rated the least intimate. There was 

f 

additionally a main effect for counselors, F = 6.32, p_ < .01, 

• ' \ ' 2,89 

across both levels of counselor age. For rated difficulty in 

discussing the issues deal^ with in each script, only the main 

effect for topic (sexuality the^ost difficult*, time management 

the least), F = 184.66, £ < .001, was significant. For 

2,8? 
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pervasiveness (extent of the problem, intimacy level effects were 

\ t ' 

significant, F « 7.19, < .001, with time management being 

. 2,90 

seen as the mfbst common' re 1 at i ve to relationships/sexuality- For 

? # . \ v \« 

rated ease with which the subject could identify with the 

"client", Intimacy level (favoring time management, then < i 

-relationships, then sertual i ty) was si gn i f i cant F 24.34, £ 

2,90 . ' - 4 

< .001. For rated personal ness of \ the problem, again main 

effects for counselor F 4.48, £ < ,.05, and for intimacy^*/ 

2,90 f x 

level (favoring sexual ity>, F '« 233. 01, £ < .001, were 

2,89 . ' 
obtained. These findings clearly suggested that the videotaped 

\ 4 

scripts were perceived to be dj'f f ejren t i a\ 1 y intimate/personal,- 
with sexuality, relationships wi th significant others, and time 



agement being judged as most to least intimate, in that order. 



-Hi 




Jain 

There is also some (albeit less strong) evidence that . *fj£|7 rated 
intimacy of the scripts was affected by individual differences 
among the counselors, perhaps due to differences in eye contact, 
verbal pace, voice tone, etc., although this is speciH%aA i ve 
When data were collapsed across counselors within levels oi 
counselor age, findings were identical regarding intimacy level 
differences. , 

For the counselor var i abl es, ^similar lack of ^narital 
status effects was obtained; subsequent analyses involved data 
summed across marital status. For the Client Satisfaction Form, 

a main effect for counse 1 ors, (nested within counselor *ge> was 

* 

significant, F * 3.35, s. < *-05, as was«> i nt imacy level Cwi th 

2,8? 4 

counselors being seen more positively regarding dealing with time 
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. .12 

\ 

* r « 

* . ' /? 

. . • " J 

.management (X-.122), ver»u* relationship difficulties <X ■ 116), 

» ,' 

• « • x - — . ■ ? / . . 

versus sexuality (X « H)8;> . Moreover, a counselor- <within 

"' % * 

counsel or age) by intimacy level interaction was obtained, F 

'»•**..- 4,176 
5,2,7, p_ < .001, suggesting the individual counselors 

(regardless of age) were perceived more positively in dealing 

with more intimate" topics versus others. When these data were 

collapsed across counsellors main effect for topic (intimacy ( 

■ » 

level) was again found, £ = 8.46, £ < .001), and a 

2,90 

significant counselor age by intimacy level interaction was 4 

* *z 

obtained, F = 3.12, £ O .05, indicating that younger 

2,99 

counselors were pref erred over older counsellors when time 
management was an ^% y e , while no preferences based on courtselop 



j|areas Of i n ter per soi/al 1 



age were expressed wwWn problems in thej^areas Of interperso 

relationships and sex wer^ dealt with. These findings are 

f 

noteworthy in that ol der - counsel or s m>y b# seen as e i ther 
incapable of managing thefrs"(or others lives) or as not being 

r? 

able to understand/cope with balancing school vs. work 'vs. family 
because these issues are not seen as sal i en t ones in the lives of 
elderly persons. More importantly, dlder counselors are seen as 
no 1 ess preferable in dealing with more intimate topics, * 
presumably because these issues are universal- ones. ' Given the - 
biases often he I d a&ou t fthe aged as being void of sexual 
interests,' it is especially noteworthy to see an absence of 'this 
bias in this Sample. Perhaps their contacts wi th older 

• • r * 

parents/grandparents regarding these' issues have predisposed them 
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to see older wou Id-be counselor s in a more pos j t i ve light. 

For the Counselor Rating Form -factor o-f Expertness, main 

-fleets l for counselor, F 23 4.59, £ < .05* and for intimacy 

level, F 3=1 4.CT7, £ < .02, wer,e obtained (-favoring sexuality 

2,89 

relative to time management/relationships) . Addi tional ly, a 

si gn i f i cant counsel or ( i r respect i ve o-f age> by J n t imacy 1 evel 

interaction was Obtained F « 3.76, £ < .01, indicating that 

* 4,178 
some counselors were seen as more expert in some are$s versus 

other counselors. Collapsing across counselors., topic e-f-fects 

were again obtained F . = 3.78, p_ < .05, and the counselor age 

2,91 

X intimacy level interact ion approached significance, JF = 

2,91 

2/29, £-..11. 

♦For Attractiveness, again counselor effects were 

significant, F = 8.70, p_ < -05, as was intimacy level, F 

* 2* 89 , 2,88 

='6.92, p_ < .01 (favoring time management, relationships, and 

sexuality jn that order) . • Moreover -the- counse 1 or by intimacy 

level Interaction was significant, F = 6.37, p_*< .001. Data 

" % 4,178 

collapsed across 'counsel ors yielded intimacy effects, F •* 

2,9p 

-5.67, .01- These findings parallel those for Expertness. 

For Trustworthiness, main effects for intimacy were found, 

F = 6.01, j> < «01 <f avor i ng , t Ime management) as was a 

2,89 

counselor by intimacy interaction, JF = 4.07, £ $ .001. 

4,178 

Collapsed across counselors intimacy, effects were again found, 

F = S.67, £ < .01. As above, these findings parallel those 

" 2,90 

for Expertness. 
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These counselor data subs tan t i ate the importance of 

individual counselor 'difference* within contexts varying in their 

intimacy content as a determinant of counselor preferences among 

would-be younger clients. More importantly, they explicitly 

reject the notion of therapist-client matches based on age, as 

these matches affect both the approachabi 1 i ty of older versus 

younger counselors, or generalizations about ol<der counselors 

'* . % 

being seen as less competent/attractive by the younger persons. 

Both sets of findings are consistent with those of Robiner and 

Storandt (1983). From a gerontological perspective, they suggest 

older persons to be se^n in equally positive terms in their 

perceived ability to deal with issues relevant^o younger 

clients. 
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Table 1 

Means and SD's for the Major Dependent Variables 
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Intimacy 


M 
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* 3 
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4 
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